Revere

End Caucus, probably the most influential of all
the political clubs, voted to oppose the vending
of tea by the East India Company, he was one
of three special committeemen chosen to suggest
the course of action, and along with fifty other
sober-minded Boston working men, donned war-
paint and feathers for the famous Tea Party. He
made a long trip on horseback in the winter of
1773, to apprise the associates of the Sons of
Liberty in New York of the Boston Tea Party.
When the Boston Port Bill brought distress to
the town in the following spring, he carried the
protest and appeal for help to New York and
Philadelphia. He rode to Philadelphia with the
"Suffolk Resolves," made in defiance of the "In-
tolerable Acts" of Sept. 9, 1774. He then was
made the official courier for the Massachusetts
Provincial Assembly to Congress and became
so familiar a sight to the countryside in general
and to the British in particular that his name
found its way into London newspapers long be-
fore he made the ride which Longfellow's poem
put in every textbook of American history. When
General Gage planned to carry off to a safer
place the valuable store of munitions in the
arsenal of Fort William and Mary, Paul Revere
galloped off to Durham to warn General SulH-
van and then rode on to Portsmouth to stir the
New Hampshire Lads into action. He did not
have time to share in the raid on the Fort, but
the hard-riding silversmith must be given credit
for precipitating this first aggressive act of the
colonists and for making it possible to seize
powder and shot which six months later was used
in covering the retreat of the hard-pressed Con-
tinental soldiers at Bunker Hill.

Two days before he made his famous ride to
Lexington, he rode with the equally important
purpose of warning the patriots to move their
military stores from Concord, and it was on this
journey that he arranged with "a Colonel Conant
and some other gentleman that, if the British
went by water, we would show two lanthorns in
the North Church steeple; and, if by land, one
as a signal. . ." (Goss, post, vol. I, p. 187). His
second ride to Lexington "on the i8th of April,
'75," was made to warn Hancock and Adams
that the British were out to capture them and to
rouse the countryside to the fact that the crown
troops were on the march. He crossed the
Charles River under the very prows of the Brit-
ish guard-ships, the oars of his boat muffled with
a woman's petticoat. It was not the lithe figure
of a young man which mounted a fiery steed on
the opposite shore, but a figure of forty years
who climbed upon a stoutish work-horse to
carry the "fate of a nation" that night. He

Revere
eluded British patrolmen, reached Lexington,
saw his two chiefs on their way and then set out
with William Dawes and Samuel Prescott [q.v.~\
to warn Concord. They were stopped, however,
by scouting troopers, and Revere was detained
and released to make his way back to Lexington
without his horse in the confusion of a rising
countryside. While history was being made by
the minute-men a few hundred yards away, he
set himself to the homely task of carrying away
to safety a trunk of papers and documents for-
gotten by Hancock in his haste to leave.
Although he was anxious for action, Revere
received no military command in the Continen-
tal Army. He was set to work at designing and
printing the first issue of Continental money; he
made the first official seal for the colonies and
the state seal which Massachusetts still uses.
He was sent to Philadelphia to learn to manu-
facture gunpowder and for a time directed the
process at a rebuilt mill at Canton, Mass. He
became a member of the Committee of Corre-
spondence on Mar. 29, 1776, and helped to draw
up the lists of outlawed Boston Loyalists, and to
stir up laggard patriots to action. In 1778 and
1779 he was in command at Castle William, the
only relief from the dull routine of garrison duty
coming in the latter year when he participated
in the ill-fated Penobscot expedition that ended
in recriminations and failure. He was accused
of cowardice, and insubordination, but after
many appeals was finally cleared of the charges
by a court martial on Feb. 19, 1782.
He returned once more to his business while
still under the cloud of his second military ad-
venture. A jack of many trades, he was a master
silversmith and many of the gracious and most
beautiful specimens of his craft that now survive
belong to this period of his work. His silver is
marked with the family name in a rectangle, or
"P. R." in crude capitals or script in a rectangle,
or Roman capitals incised. At the age of fifty-
five, he had made his reputation at his trade; he
and his second wife, Rachel Walker, whom he
had married on Oct. 10, 1773, shortly after the
death of his first wife, had eight children; anc
he was deeply engrossed in numerous civic duties
especially in agitating for the ratification of the
federal Constitution. But he still had time anc
energy to begin casting bells and making- can-
non. From his foundry he supplied the bolts,
spikes, pumps, and copper accessories for Ok
Ironsides. He discovered a process for rolling
sheet copper and in 1808-09 made copper plates
for the boilers of a steam ferry-boat for Rober
Fulton. The quaint figure of the aged silversmith
who persisted in wearing the costumes of Revo-